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Who Needs Animals? 


- Once there wasa little boy. He was a very silly 
little boy, and so he was called Silly Will. But he 
thought that he was very smart. 

Silly Will thought that he could get along all by 
himself. “This made him say many silly things. 

One day he went out for a walk. He walked 
down the road. Soon he met a little girl. The 
little girl was crying. 

“Why are you crying?” asked Silly Will. 

“Oh!” cried the little girl. ‘Our cow is sick. 
I don’t know how we can get along without her 
milk. We need a cow so much.” 

“You need a cow!” cried Silly Will. “I never 
heard of such a thing! Cows are no good! I 
don’t need any animal, not I!” And Silly Will 
walked off down the road. 

The little girl looked after him with big eyes. 
“T just wish cows would never give that silly boy 
a thing!” she thought. 





Before long he met an old woman. The old 
woman was crying, too. 

“Why are you crying?” asked Silly Will. 

“Oh!” cried the old woman, looking very sad. 
“Our sheep has run away. We can’t find it. 
I don’t know how we shall get along next spring 
without its wool. We need a sheep so much. 


We need its wool for clothes.” 
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“You need a sheep!” cried Silly Will. “TI never 
heard of such a thing! Sheep are no good. I don’t 
need any animal, not I! I don’t care if all the sheep 
in the world run away!” 

Silly Will walked off down the road. He 
thought he was very smart. 

The old woman looked after him and shook her 
head. “Silly boy!” she thought. “He does not 


know what he says. I just wish no sheep would 


give him anything!” 








Before long Silly Will met a man. The man 


sat by the side of the road with his face in his 
hands. 
‘“What’s the matter with ot asked Silly, Will. 


paged Re 


The man looked up, “Oh, our horse i is too old 
ies f 


Pele AP yg 


to work!” phe, price Td don’ t "know how we 2 can, 


ha ev wi, PLA EAMIT ik o 


bring 1 a ail our hay. ‘without him, We need a horse 
ey fs Prae wnt a 

to pull the hay from the field. We heen a horse. 

to take the hay to market. We need our horse so 

much!”’ 
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“You need a hofse!” cried Silly Will. “I never 
heard of such a thing! First I meet a little girl 


who says she needs a cow for food. ‘Then I meet 
an old woman who says she needs a sheep for 
clothes. 
‘‘Now here is a man who says he needs a ear A 
ae iat ae As for me, I don’t need any 
ee not I! I don’t care if all the animals in the 


world leave me.” 


~The man looked at him a long time. “What a 
silly boy!” he said. “You do not know what you 
say. | 

“I just wish that all the animals would leave you. 
I wish that everything the animals give us would 


leave you tonight. Then maybe you would find 


out why we need animals.” 
Silly Will walked home. He still felt very 


smart, for he did not yet know very much. 








Now that night a strange thing happened to Silly 
Will. In the ous of the night, all the animals 
left Silly Will. “Not_only ft ‘the cows and the 
sheep and the horées; Fe every__animal.in—the 
world-left-him. <4 Gf" Ao 


Silly Will was count earn in his wool night 
clothes, under cotton sheets and warm wool 
blankets. All at once he felt a pull. 

He sat up in bed just in time to see his wool | 
blankets sail away. He looked down. His night 
clothes were gone, too. 
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He heard a soft sound like the old woman’s sheep, 
-“Ba-a-a! I take .back my wool!” 

“What on earth has happened?” cried Silly Will. 
“Let me get a light.” But there was no candle 
beside his bed. | 

‘‘Ba-a-a!”’ ““Moo-oo!” said some soft voices. 
“I take back the candle made from my fat!” 

Silly Will was very cold, and he thought, “I — 
don’t need a candle. [ll dress in the dark.” 

He felt his way to the chair where he had left 
his clothes. . 

He found his cotton shirt and his cotton shorts 
and the ties for his shoes. All his other clothes 
were gone. Even his shoes and socks were gone. 

All he could hear was the animals, “‘Ba-a-a! 
-~Moo-o0! We take back what we gave you!” 

Silly Will did not go back to bed. All that were 
left of his bed clothes were the cotton sheets. He 
put on his cotton shirt and his cotton shorts and 
found some cotton socks. “Then he sat down to 
wait for morning to come. 
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He ran down to the kitchen to get his breakfast. 

He thought, “Anyhow, those old animals “can’t 
take away my food. I never did like meat.” 

He went to the kitchen door. He heard the 
sound of chickens, cows, and pigs. But it came 
from far away. 4 , 

He looked around thé kitchen. He saw no 
eggs, no meat, no butter. He ran to the bread box. 
‘The bread was still there. He was so glad to see 
it that he almost cried. For breakfast he had an 
apple and some bread. But there was no butter 


for his bread and there was no milk to drink. 








The day was so warm that Silly Will was not 


cold in his cotton shirt and cotton shorts. But 
his feet hurt him. He thought that maybe he 
could make some shoes of wood. At night he 
could put a roll of cotton clothes under his head. 
He could put cotton blankets on the bed spring. 
_ “T-guess I can get along without all the animals,” 
he. thought. 

Still Silly Will did not find out how much he 
needed animals. Once he thought of the little girl 
and the old woman and the man that he had met. 
He thought about what they had said. But he 
did not think about the coming winter. 
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Who Needs Plants? 


From this time on nothing went well with Silly 
Will. He ate all the vegetables he had in the house. 
Then he walked over to a farmer who had a big 
vegetable farm near by. He wanted to get some 
more vegetables to eat. But, sad to say, he found 


all the leaves of the plants brown and dry. 








ye x # 


‘What has happened to the vegetables, Farmer?” 
asked Silly Will. 
“A frost came last night and killed them,’ 


’ 


said 
the farmer, looking very sad. ‘There won’t~-be- 
any more vegetables. Do you need them?” 
“Oh, no!” said Silly Will. “I never need 
vegetables. ‘That would be too silly. Let the 
frost kill all the vegetables. I don’t care!” But 
inside, Silly Will felt sad and a little afraid. Frost 
made him think of the coming winter. Still he 


had not found out how much he needed vegetables. 
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He walked off down the road. He thought to 
himself, “I will get my winter wood anyway. I 
am almost out of wood at home.” 

Just then he looked up. He looked for the 
green trees on the hill. He looked again and his 
eyes grew big. There had been a fire on the hill. 
The trees were black. ‘There were no leaves, no 
green. There were just black trees. Beside the 
black trees stood an old man. He was crying. — 

Silly Will did not ask him what had happened. 
He could see. He turned around and walked home. 
He went right to bed. : | 

He said to himself, ““Why should I cry? 

1 don’t need wood. I have coal. I would 
not care if all the plants left me.” 
Then he fell asleep. 








In the night another strange thing happened to 


Silly Will. In the dark of the night al the plants 


it 


left Silly Will. Not-only~the veg 
trees, but~all-the~plants-in-the..woeld left him. 


es. and the 





He was asleep. He was cold under his cotton 
bed clothes. All-at-once-he felt-the-cotton sheet 
pulled from under him. He was left on the bed 

spring. At the same time he saw-the cotton_sheet. 
~ over him sail away. : 

He-heard~-a~ soft “sound that seemed to~ come 
from far away. He thought it~-said,~ “I take 
back my cotton. I take back my cotton.” 


Then bang! his wooden bed was gone. 
16 


The house began to rock and roll. Silly Will 
jumped up and ran downstairs. He just got outside 
‘the door when the house fell down. 

The moon was bright. By the light of the 
moon, Silly Will could see well. ‘The house 
was just a big pile. A stone chimney stood up 


in the pile. There were no wooden doors or 


wooden floors. There were no chairs or beds. 





The air was full of a sound like the wind in 
many trees. It seemed to say, “I take back my 
wood!” eae 

‘What on earth shall I do?” cried Silly Will. 
He was very cold without any clothes. Now he 
knew that he was afraid. 

Then he saw the kitchen stove. ‘The stove pipe 
went from the stove to the chimney. “I will build 
a coal fire,’ he thought. But there was no coal 
in the coal pail. 

He heard a soft sound like the wind in waving 
leaves. It seemed to say, “I take back my coal 
from under the ground.” | 

“TI am very cold,” cried Silly Will. “I have 
heard that papers are warm,’ he thought. But 
the pile of papers behind the stove was gone. 

Then he heard another — 
soft sound that seemed to 
say, “T take back 
the paper made 
_ from my wood.” 
18 








Silly Wilkcrept down intothe-cellar. All around 
him he seemed to hear strange voices. He wanted 
to find out what they said. 

Sometimes the voices sounded like animals crying. 
They seemed to say, “All the animals have left you.” 

Sometimes the voices sounded like wind in 
millions of leaves. “They seemed to say, “All the 
plants have left you.” 

Silly Will was crying now. 

“TY have nothing to wear. I am afraid I have 
nothing to eat.” 

_ He jumped—up- and began—looking~around: He 
found just three-things —-salt, soda, and water. 


ais 


“What shall I do?” he cried. “Tl never have 
another glass of milk to drink. [ll never have 
anything to wear. I’ll never have a house over 
my head. I might just as well die now. I can’t 
live without other living things. Tcan’t-eat-salt~ 
and-soda-only...I-can’t-drink-water-only:~T can’t” 
keep warm: with salt, soda, and, water. 

“Everyone needs animals and plants. I have . 


to have living things to live myself.” 


Silly Will lay down and cried and cried. 








We Need. Plants and Animals 


Now a wonderful thing happened to Silly Will. 
All at once he felt very warm and happy. 
Slowly he put out his hand. Surely that was a 
cotton sheet. Surely that was a wool blanket. 
Surely he had on his wool night clothes. | 
He sat up. Surely this was his own bed, his own 
room, his own house. He could not believe his 
eyes. He gave a big cry. | 
““Moo0-00-00,” answered a cow under a tree: 
outside his window. And the leaves of the tree 
made a soft sound, too. 
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“Hello, old cow! Hello, old tree!” cried Silly 
Will, as he ran to the window. 

‘“Moo-oo-00,” called the old cow. 

‘‘Swish-sh-sh-sh,”’ softly said the tree. 

So at last Silly Will did find out for himself. 
No one ever called him Silly Will after that. — 
They just called him Bill. | 

After Bill found out all these things, he began 
to tell everyone he met about them. 


de 


He told how we need cows for meat and butter 


> 
and milk and shoes and many 


other things. 








He told how we feed sheep for wool and hats 


and meat and many other things. 
24 





He told how we need pigs for fat and meat, for 


footballs, and for many other things. 
25 
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He told how we need trees for-weod-and-paper, 


and=coal-from-—plantsof long ago for—heat. 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 











Bill told people all these things and almost 


everyone believed him. Some people believe 
anything they hear. But not everyone! Not 
the boy from Missouri! | 

__ There is an old story about people from Missouri. 

The story says that they like to find out things for 
themselves. Sometimes people say, “I’m from 
Missouri. You have to show me.” ‘They do not 
believe anything they hear. They do not believe 
anything until they can see it. 

One day Bill met the boy from Missouri. The 
boy from Missouri let Bill tell all the things he had 
found out. 

Then the boy said, “I am from Missouri. You 


have to show me.” 
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“But I can’t show you everything,” said Bill. 
‘I can’t show you the plants that grew on the earth 
millions of years ago. ‘Those plants made the coal 
that warms our houses today. Those plants have 
been deep down in the earth for millions of years. 

“I can’t show you the coal and salt and soda in 
the dark earth or all the trees in the far-away parts 
of the earth. I can’t show you everything in the 
world.” . 

“But I only believe what I see,” said the boy. 
“TI am from Missouri. You have to show me.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “‘we could go to see the little 
girl who needs her cow. I could show you the 
cow and all the things we get from the cow, such 
as milk, butter, and even clothes. But I cannot 
show you the coal under the earth.” 

‘Then I will not believe that there is coal under 
the earth,” said the boy from Missouri. “But | 
will believe everything I see. And I should like 
to go to see the little girl and her cow. I should 
like to see what we get from the cow.” 
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Lucy’s Cow 


Away went the two boys to see the little girl 
and her cow. 

“TI wonder if Lucy will be milking her cow or 
bringing it in from the field,” said Bill to his new 
friend... “I wonder if she will be making cheese 
or making butter from the cow’s milk.” 

“That is a lot for one little girl to do with one 
cow,” said the boy from Missouri. “I will believe 
it when [ see it.” 

They went to the little girl’s house. They saw 
Lucy coming from the field. She was walking 
up the road behind her cow. Her dog was help- 
ing her to keep the cow in the road. 
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“There is Lucy with her cow,” said Bill. 
From the cow she will get butter and cheese and 
milk.. From other cows she will get meat and 
buttons and shoes and toys.” 

‘T do not believe it,” said the boy from Missouri. 
“You will have to show me.” 

Lucy laughed. “I will show you so much and 


? 


no more,” she said. | 

The boys followed Lucy and her cow into the 
barn. The cow knew her own stall and walked 
into it. | 

Lucy washed her hands. She washed the cow’s 
bag. The little girl took a pail as clean and bright 


as silver. ‘Then she sat down and began to milk. 





Squirt, squirt, squirt, squirt! Before long the 
pai] was full of white milk. 

“That is the way to get a pail of milk,” said 
Bill to his friend. 

“But how do they ever fill all the milk bottles 
in a big city every day if it takes as long as 
this to fill one pail of milk?” asked the boy from 
Missour1. 

“I can show you so much and no more,” said 
Lucy. “I have just one cow. But why don’t you 
go down the road to the big dairy farm? Down 
there you will see that many cows are milked at 
one time. You will see machines milk many, © 


many cows to get milk for many, many people.” 
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In the Dairy 


Down the road went the boys to the new dairy 
farm. They went into the milking barn. There 
inside the milking barn were many, many cows 


being milked by a big machine. 





It was a machine that worked like many hands. 
As it milked the cows, it did the work of many 
men. 

When the cows had been milked, they left the 
milking machine and went back to their stalls to 
eat and sleep: Men put the milk from the pails 
into big cans. Then they took the big cans of 


milk into a room where another machine got it 


ready to put into- bottles. 








The boys saw the milk put in bottles. Again, 


it was a machine that did most of the work. 
Then the boys saw big cans of milk put into an 
ice. box. The box was kept cold by a machine 
which made ice. | 
“Why do they put the milk in the ice box?” 
asked the boy from. Missouri. | 
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“The ice box keeps it cool and clean and sweet. 


You have to do this if you don’t want sour milk 
to drink,” said Bill. “Sour milk is good for some 
things, but it is not good to drink.” 

“Maybe you are right and maybe you are 
not right,” said the boy from Missouri. “‘T’ll put 
part of my glass of milk in the ice box and part in 
a warm room. ‘Then we will see what happens.”’ 

“Keep it that way for a day and a night,” said 
Bill. “Do the same thing with fresh butter. Then 
see what happens if you put salt in the butter.” 

“I will see all these things for myself,” said the 
boy from Missouri. 
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Farm and Factory 


The two boys went to see the barn where the 
cows stayed when they were not being milked. | 

Men were busy cleaning the stalls. What they 
took out of the stalls they put in trucks. 

“That is fertilizer,” said a man. 

“What is fertilizer?” asked Bill. 

“It is something the farmer puts on the land to 


make plants grow better,’ the man said. 
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‘What has a cow to do with making plants grow 
better?’ asked the boy from Missouri. 

“Many things from cows make plants grow 
better,” said the man. “In some factories animals’ 
bones are ground up to make fertilizer. Old 
plants make fertilizer, too. Any plant or animal 


that dies may be used for fertilizer. ‘The land on a 


farm needs fertilizer to make plants grow better.”’ 








Then the boys went to a cheese factory where 


they saw people making cheeses from milk. 

They went to factories where people were 
making buttons and toys and many other things 
out of bones and even out of buttermilk. They 
saw clothes being made out of milk, too. 
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The two boys went to a shoe factory. \There 
they saw the skins of cows being made into shoes. 

They went to other factories and they saw how 
all the parts of the cow were being used. 

“Now I know what happens to a cow,” said the 


boy from Missouri. ‘Now I have seen all these 


things for myself.” 





In a Coal Mine 


“T still don’t believe that coal ever came from 
plants,” said the boy from Missouri. ‘Can 
someone show me?” 

“We might go to a coal mine,” answered Bill. 

So the boys went to a coal mine. There they 
saw cars and cars and cars, all full of coal. 

“Where did the coal come from?” asked the 
boy from Missouri. | 

“From the mine deep down in the earth,” 
answered a miner. 

‘Show me,” said the boy from Missouri. 

The miner took the boys to a deep, deep hole. 
Little cars came up out of the hole on a big elevator. 


The cars were full of coal. 





“T see that the coal comes from deep down in 
the earth,” said the bay from Missouri. “But 
how do I know that this coal is made of plants 
that grew on the earth years ago?” 


The miner began to look over the pieces of coal. 


At last he picked up one piece. 





“Look for yourself,” he said. 

There in the black coal was something that looked 
like a black leaf. ‘The boy from Missouri looked 
and looked. 





‘“‘Now I believe,” he said. 

“Well,” said Bill, “you see I was right.” 

“Yes,” said the boy from Missouri. “But I 
have my own way of finding things out. I like to 
see things.” 

“So do I!” -said Bill. “But you can’t ‘see 
everything. Sometimes you have to believe what 


other people find out.” 
44 





How Do You Know? 


How do you know it’s spring, 

And how do you know it’s fall? 
What if your eyes were always shut 
And you couldn’t see at all? 


Could you smell and hear the spring? 
Could you feel the fall? 








Paper from Trees 


‘There are many things that I should like to see,” 
said the boy from Missouri. “I should like to see 
_how trees are made into paper. It all sounds very 
silly to me when you say that paper is made from 
trees. 

“Tr may sound silly to you,” said Bill. “But 
paper is made from trees. We can go down to the 


paper mill and see how it is made.” 
46. 








“All right, let’s go and see,” said the boy 


from Missouri. 

Bill and his friend walked along beside a river. 
The river was full of logs. The river ran down 
from the hills. Men had cut down the trees on 
the hills and put them into the river. 

“Those logs must be on their way to the mill,” 
said Bill. 
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They came to the paper mill. Inside the mill 


were many machines. A man showed the boys 
what these machines did. 

“These first machines cut the logs up into tiny 
pieces and beat the pieces in. water until they are 
soft. Now the logs are pulp,” said the man. 

“They are not much like trees any more,” said 
Bill. 

The man showed the boys the next machines. A 
machine put the pulp on a long moving wire cloth 


with holes in it. 
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The wire cloth with the pulp on it moved under 
many kinds of big rollers. Water ran slowly 
through the wire cloth. Some rollers were hot. 
The rollers rolled the pulp dry and flat until the 
pulp was paper. 

Then the paper was wound into enormous rolls. 

The boy from Missouri took a piece of paper in 
his hand. 

“Trees, logs, pulp, paper,” he said. “Now I 


believe that paper comes from trees.”’ 








A Wasp’s Paper Mill 


? 


“Tl need a house,” thought the wasp. “I will 
chew a house of paper for myself.” 

The wasp found a tree with soft wood. He 
began to chew. He chewed and he chewed. 
Inside his mouth the wood got wet. It was now 
wood pulp. ’ 

Out of the wood pulp, the wasp built himself 


a wonderful paper house. 
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Wool clothes, warm clothes. 


Everyone knows we need warm clothes. 


Cool clothes, school clothes. 


Everyone knows we need school clothes. 


Rubber clothes, rain clothes. 


Everyone knows we need rain clothes. 


Silk clothes, milk clothes. 


Did anyone know we wear milk clothes? 








/ The boys and girls were playing in the 






“**\ snow. ‘The snow was cold but they were 
warm. They had on warm snow suits 
and warm winter clothes under their suits. 

Their warm clothes were made from the wool 
of sheep. Every spring the wool was cut from 
the sheep and then made into clothes. Every 
summer the sheep grew new wool for themselves. 


They would need their wool when winter came. 
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In the warm spring, men cut the wool off the 


sheep. ‘This did not hurt the sheep. 





More men took the cut-off wool and washed 


it until it was clean and soft. 





Then a machine pulled the wool this way and 


that to make it smooth. 





Another machine pulled the wool out into long 


threads. It twisted the threads together to make 


stronger threads. 





Another machine wove the woolen threads 


together to make cloth for warm winter clothes. 





Some of those twisted threads were going to | 


make clothes for boys and girls. 


>> 





The Cotton Dress 


, 


There was once a little girl 
Who had a woolen dress. 
But when the days got hot, 
She was hot — yes, yes! 


“Oh, Mother, we must buy 
Another dress, you know.” 
‘Another dress of wool?” 


“Of wool? No! No!” 
~“Oh, Mother, I am hot. a 


I need another dress.” 


“You want a dress of cotton?”’ 


“Of. cotton? YES! YES!’ 





: i bate. 
a Bras. 
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So off to the store went the little girl and her 


mother. The little girl was still too hot in her 
woolen dress. | 
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? 


‘Storekeeper,’ 


said the mother, “‘my little girl 
has only a woolen dress and she is too hot. She 
wants a cotton dress.” | 

But the storekeeper shook his head. 

“I am out of cotton dresses that will fit her,” 
he said. “But I will get one. I will write to the 
factory man in the big city. He will send me some 


cotton dresses.” 


5D 


Then the storekeeper wrote to the city factory. 

‘Factory man,” he wrote. “Send me some 
cotton dresses. I will sell one to a little girl 
who now has only a hot woolen dress.” . 

The factory man answered. “I’m out of cotton 
cloth. But I will write to the mill where they spin 
and weave the cloth. The mill man will send me 


some cotton cloth to make into dresses to send to 








iihien. the factory man wrote tothe ill 


man. 
“Send me some cotton cloth. I will make some 


cotton dresses to send to the storekeeper. He will 
sell one dress to the little girl who has only a hot 
woolen dress.”’ 

But the mill man answered, “I am out of 
cotton. First I must get the cotton. I will write 
to the farmer in the sunny South where the 


cotton grows.” 
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_ Then the mill man wrote to the farmer in the 
South. 

“Send me some cotton. I will spin and weave 
the cotton into cloth for cotton dresses to send to the 
storekeeper. ‘The storekeeper will sell one of the 
dresses to the little girl who now has only a hot 
woolen dress.” 

But the farmer answered, “I am out of cotton. 
First the sun must shine. The cotton bolls must 
grow until they open. ‘Then the cotton pickers 
will go out to pick the new cotton.” 

The farmer said to the cotton pickers, “When 
the cotton bolls open, pick the cotton in the fields. 
I will send it to the mill to be made into cloth 
for cotton dresses.” 

The sun began to shine. It kept on shining on 
the cotton in the fields. The cotton bolls grew in 
the hot sun. They grew and grew. At last they 
broke open, all soft and white. 

Then the cotton pickers went out to the fields 
and picked the white cotton. 3 
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The farmer sent the cotton to the mill man. 
The mill wove it into cotton cloth and the mill 
man sent the cloth to the factory man. The city 
factory made it into cotton dresses and the factory 
man sent the cotton dresses to the storekeeper. 
The storekeeper sent for the mother. At last the 
mother could buy a dress for her little girl, who 
still was too hot in her old woolen dress. _ 

The little girl wore her new cotton dress. It 
was a pretty cotton dress. 


5 


“That is better,” said the little girl. “Now I 


am cool in my pretty cotton dress.” 








Lambs on Bushes 


Long ago a strange story came out of the Far 
East. It came from men who had lived in Europe. 
In Europe men knew how to make clothes out of 
lamb’s wool. These men had gone from Europe 
to the Far East. 

They said that in the Far East little lambs grew 
on bushes. These little lambs were soft and woolly. 
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All day long the little 
lambs hung on the bushes. 

- The sun was warm on them. 
- They did not move. ‘They 
made no sound. ‘They just 
hung there in the sunshine, 


soft and warm and still. 





They slept. 

Night came on and all was dark. Then the 
little woolly lambs came off their bushes. They 
danced about in the grass. “They danced the little 
dances of lambs. 

These little woolly lambs were no bigger than 
eggs. But the time came when they had to give 
their wool to men. } 

The story says that the people wove cloth for 
their clothes from-the wool of these baby lambs 
that grew on bushes. 

Today all over the South in this country little 
white balls are growing on bushes. Now “lambs 
that grow on bushes’ are called —COTTON. 
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These things that we use every day are made 


from cotton. 
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New Shoes 


All summer Dan and Mary ran around with 
bare feet. [hey liked the feel of the cool grass 
on their bare feet. They liked to step in mud 
puddles after a rain and feel soft mud squirt up. 

They ran over stones, but the stones did not 


hurt their bare feet. 
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Dan and Mary did not need shoes in the summer. 
Their feet were almost as hard as leather. 

Now summer was over. It was almost time 
for school to start. a 

“Where are our shoes?” asked Mary. ‘We 
have to wear shoes to school.’’ 

Both: children found their old shoes. Mary 
tried to put hers. on. 

“They are too small!” she cried. 

Then Dan tried to put his shoes on. 

“Mine won’t go on!”’ cried Dan. 

“IT am glad they won't,” said Mary. “Now 
Mother will buy us new shoes.” 

They ran to tell Mother. Mother only said, 
“How you children do grow!” 

The next day Mother and Dan and Mary 
started for the shoe store. 

Mary said, “Dan, don’t you feel silly all 
dressed up without any shoes on?” 

Dan shook his head. “I don’t care as long as 


I get new shoes,’’ he said. 
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All three sat down in the shoe store. Dan 
put out one foot. The man looked at Dan’s bare 
foot, but he said nothing. 

“Both children need new school shoes,’ said 
Mother. ““Their old ones are too small.” 

“Calfskin shoes make good, strong shoes for 
school,’’ said the man. | 

‘Please show us some” said Mother. 

The man brought some calfskin shoes. They 


were a yellow brown. 


“Calfskin is soft but very strong,” he said. 





The man put one of the shoes on Dan’s foot. 
Then he felt the shoe to find out where Dan’s 
_ foot came inside the shoe. 

“That is good,” he said. ‘The shoes are ‘a little 
big now, but your feet are growing fast.” 

Dan walked up and down the store with one 
shoe on. “It feels fine,” he said. 

Then the man put on the other shoe. Dan 
walked up and down again. . 

“They feel fine,” he said. “I like these, 
shoes, Mother.” ae 
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Then Mary put out her foot. 

“Would you like some shoes with pigskin tips?” 
the man asked. 

Mary had never heard of pigskin for shoes. 
But she said, “Please show us some shoes with 
pigskin tips.” | 

The man brought the shoes with pigskin tips. 

“T did not know pigskin was so pretty,” said 
Mary. 

‘Pigskin is a good leather,” said the man. Then 
he put the shoes on Mary’s feet. 

“They are just right for you,’ he said. 

Mary walked up and down in her shoes. 

‘Please, Mother,” she said, “may I have these 
shoes with the pigskin tips? I like them better 
than any shoes I ever saw!” 

Mary and Dan wore their new shoes out of the 
store. 

They wore their shoes every day until the next 
summer. ‘Then, again, they ran through the cool 


grass and warm mud puddles without shoes. 
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We get all these leather things from cows and 


pigs. 
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The First Silk Dress 


- Many things are found out because someone has 
wondered and watched very hard. Here is another 


old story from the Far East. 





One day a little girl was walking under the trees 


in China. She lay under a mulberry tree to rest. 
As she lay there, she looked up into the green 
mulberry leaves and she wondered. She wondered 
what made the leaves green and why more sun 


did not shine down through the mulberry leaves. 
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She saw a little worm eating the mulberry leaves. | 

The little girl watched and she wondered. She 
watched the worm as it twisted and twisted the 
fine thread around its body. Soon the worm was 
all shut up in a little gray house of thread. She 
wondered how the little worm made the fine 
thread that it twisted around its body. She 
wondered why the worm built that little gray house. 

As she looked up into the tree, she saw more and 
more. She saw other little worms all shut up inside 
their threads. Maybe they did that to keep warm, 
she thought. Maybe they grew warm and then 
sleepy. Maybe all the little worms were asleep 


and warm in their little gray houses. 
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Then this little girl in China had a new thought. 
She would unwind the thread from the worm’s 
little gray house. 

As she began to unwind it, the sun made the 
thread shining and wonderful. The little girl 
wished she had enough thread to make cloth for 
a dress. Then she would have a shining dress. 

She kept unwinding the thread from the little 
gray houses the worms had made. For many 
days she worked unwinding the fine thread from 
the worm houses and winding it again around and 


around a stick. 
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After many weeks, she had enough thread to take 
to the weaver. 

‘*This fine thread is not strong enough to weave,”’ 
said the weaver. “But I can make it stronger.”’ 

He twisted many fine threads together to make 
a strong thread. [hen the weaver made her some 
shining cloth for a dress out of the twisted threads 
of the worms’ houses. Everyone in China wanted _ 
a dress like it. 

‘That was how silk was first made. For the little 
white worm was a silkworm. ‘The little girl had 
the first silk dress in China and the first silk dress 


; oe 
in the world. 








We get these things from the silk which tiny 


silkworms make. 
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The Life of a Silkworm 


A silkworm had started her life in the way all 
worms start life. She had started her life in an 
egg. This silkworm’s mother had turned into a 
moth and laid three or four hundred eggs. 

A silkworm farmer went to the market to buy 
some silkworm eggs. He bought the egg in which 


this silkworm lived, along with many other eggs. 
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The farmer put the eggs in a warm place. Inside 
all the eggs baby silkworms -began to grow. - 

At last this silkworm broke out of heregg. Then 
the next part of her life began. She was now a | 
little black worm. All she did was eat. and 
grow, grow and eat, eat and grow. 

As this silkworm and the others broke out of 
their eggs, the farmer and his family were kept 
busy. The silkworms had to be fed many times 
a day. ‘They-had to be fed at night, too) = Ehey 
would eat only mulberry leaves. The farmer had 
to cut up the leaves for them. All the leaves had 
to be young and green. ‘The silkworms would not 
eat old, dusty leaves or wet leaves. 

Day and night the farmer and his family had 
to cut up mulberry leaves and give them to the 
siulkworms. . | 

Day and night, night and day, there was a soft 
nibbling sound in the room where the silkworms 
were kept. Day and night, night and day, the 
silkworms ate and ate.. 
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Nibbling, nibbling, nibbling, nibbling! = It 
sounded like rain. The farmer and his family had 
to keep still, because the silkworms did not like 


noise. 





After a while this silkworm ate so much and 
grew so much that she got too fat for her skin. 
- She broke open her old skin and came out in her 


new skin. 





Then all she did was to eat and grow, eat and eat, 


and grow and grow. 





It took the silkworm 40 days to grow up. 
When she was grown up, she was as long as this 
She was 
white and smooth. She was no longer a black 
baby worm. She was a grown-up silkworm. 

But one very strange thing had happened. 

She was not hungry any more. She did not want 
to eat and she could not grow any more. She 
wanted to sleep. She had had two parts of her life, 
a part in the egg and a part as a worm. Now 
for the next part of her life she wanted to sleep. 

The silkworm lifted her head and turned from 
side to side. 

The farmer knew his silkworm wanted to sleep. 

He knew the silkworm was ready*to spin her 
thread and build a house to sleep in. 

The farmer put a stick near the silkworm, and 
the silkworm crawled up on the stick. There she - 
began to spin her silk thread and build her house. 
The fine silk thread for her house came out of two 


little holes under the mouth of the silkworm. 
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The silkworm wound the thread around and 


around her body, around and around and around. 
For four days and four nights she wound the 
thread around her. 

Then the farmer and his family were very 
still. Any noise might make this worm stop 
her spinning. The thread might break and the 
silkworm might not want to spin again. 

So the farmer’s family was very still. In four 


days this silkworm had built a little home like this. 








The farmer came and picked up the sleeping 
silkworm in her lovely cocoon. 

“Shall -Iedry it?’ casked- the farmer) => Or sim 
I keep this silkworm and let her sleep and come 
out of her cocoon when she is ready?” 

“Let her sleep,”’ said the farmer’s wife. “When 
she is ready, she will be a lovely moth and lay 
good silkworm eggs.” ) 

So the farmer let the silkworm sleep. When 
she was ready, she broke the thread of her cocoon 


and flew out and laid 400 eggs and died. 
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All the other silkworms and their cocoons had 
been dried. ‘These silkworms never turned into 
moths, so they never laid any eggs. 

After they were dried, the cocoons were put 
into boiling water to make the thread soft. Then 
the thread was unwound from the cocoon houses. 

The fine threads of silk were twisted into strong 
silk thread. Some of the thread was colored red 
and some was colored blue. 

_ Then the thread was wound on spools to make 


spools of silk thread. 
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ihe Min Who Made Rayon 





Some worms can do things that men cannot do. 
So it was with the silkworm. The little girl in 
China who watched and wondered under the 
mulberry trees found out about the silk thread. 

But there was a man who wanted to know more. 
He saw the silkworm eat mulberry leaves. He 
saw a thread the worm had made from the mulberry 
leaves. ‘The fine thread came out of the two holes 
under the worm’s mouth. He saw how this soft 
thread got hard in the air and made a fine silk thread. 


He watched and he saw all this with his own eyes. 
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“T see,’ said the man, “‘that silk is made of the 
cellulose in mulberry leaves. If mulberry leaves 
and other things are made of cellulose, then maybe 
there are other ways to make silk. Maybe we can 
‘make silk without silkworms.” 

Now the man knew that there is a lot of cellulose 
in the white cotton bolls. There is a lot of 
cellulose in the wood of some evergreen trees, too. 


The man even found out that there is something 


like cellulose that could be made from milk. 





“Good!” said the man. “I will find a way to 
make silk from these other things.” 

Then this man did find a way to make a new 
kind of silk from cotton bolls and mulberry leaves 
and milk and evergreens. 

“T will call my new silk rayon,” he said, ““because . 
it shines like the sun.” 

Now many factories make this new silk called 
rayon. Most of the silk that we have today is 


rayon silk. 


Worms make silk. 
And men make silk 
Out of cotton, 


Leaves, and milk. 


Silk from trees, 
And silk from milk, 
Sik from cotton. 


Men make silk. 
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Men in big factories make rayon for all these 


things. 89 





Rubber Rain Clothes 


John put on his great big rain coat. 

John put on his great big rubber boots. 

John put on his great big rain hat. 

Then he opened the front door. Whee-ee! 
The wind blew hard agains. him. The rain 
splashed against his face. What did John care? 
He had on his rubber rain clothes. | 
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rain. he rain splashed on his rubber coat and 


hat. [he rain splashed on his rubber boots when 
he walked through the puddles. But, when he 
got to school, he was all dry inside his rubber 
clothes. 

The rubber in John’s rain clothes comes from 


rubber trees that grow in far-away places. 


Ql 


Rubber trees grow in hot countries. Men in 
the hot countries make cuts on the sides of 
rubber trees and the sap runs out. ‘The sap runs 


into pails that the men put on the trees. 





Then the men heat the sap. It gets thick but 
it is still soft. It is rubber. 





The men put this rubber on the backs of 
donkeys. They drive the donkeys through the 


woods down to boats in the harbor. 





The men put the rubber on the boats. The 


boats bring it to our country. 





In our country the rubber goes to factories. 
In the factories it is heated and different kinds of 
things are put into it to make it strong. 

In some factories the rubber is made into balls 
and dolls and other toys. | 

In still other factories, the rubber is put on the 


ends of pencils. 
Some of the rubber goes to factories that make 


rain coats and rubber boots and rubber caps. 








John and everyone in John’s country need 


more rubber than they can get from trees in the 
hot countries. Rubber is now very hard to get. 
Men are now finding ways to make rubber from 
many things that we have in our own country. 

Men can make rubber out of the black oil that 
comes from under the ground. They can make 
it out of many kinds of grains and ‘vegetables. 
They can even make it out of coal and out of a 
kind of stone. 

Some day John may wear rain clothes made 


out of oil or grain or coal or stone. 
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rubber. 
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Living things all like to eat. 

Some like roots and some like meat. 
Some like sour things; some like sweet. 
Some like popcorn; some like wheat. 


Some like seeds and some pig’s feet. 


Some eat with hands and some with feet. 

Some pick up worms as a wonderful treat. 
Some drop their food, and some are neat. 

Some sit at a table when they eat. 


Living things all like to eat. 
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Making a Garden 


In the country lived a boy and a girl. They 
wanted to have their own garden full of things 
to eat. 

“What shall we have in our garden?” asked 
the boy. 

“Leaves and roots for vegetables,”’ said the girl. 

“Trees for fruit,” said the boy. 

“Little plants and bushes for fruit, too,” said 
the girl. “We could not wait long enough for 
a fruit tree to grow and give us fruit.” 

“That is right,” said the. bey, >= Butwiees 
plant fruit trees in our garden, too, for some day 
they will give us fruit.” 

“Plants and bushes for fruit soon. Trees for 


? 


fruit after a long time,” said the girl. 
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First they planted the trees and bushes far 
enough from one another in the soft black dirt. 
The boy planted some tiny fruit trees and the 
girl planted some bushes for fruit. 

They knew it would take time for all the 
plants and bushes and trees to grow. But the 

— boy and girl knew they would have a fine fruit 
| garden some day. 


y) 


4 “We have a fruit garden,” said the boy. ‘But 


we have planted the last of our meal first. We must 
plant something for the first of our meal now.” 
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“I will plant leaf vegetables,” said the ‘girly 
“T will plant seeds which will make leaves for 
us to eat for the first part of our meal.” 

The little girl planted her vegetable seeds in 
the soft dirt. | 3 
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“T will plant a garden of potatoes and root 
vegetables,” said the boy. “We can eat some 
of the potatoes and root vegetables in the summer 
and put some away for the winter.” 

The boy planted his vegetable seeds in the soft 
iedirt. — 
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“Now let’s plant other kinds of vegetables 
that are not roots or leaves,” said the boy. 

Then together they planted seeds of many 
other kinds of vegetables. 

They picked these, too, when the time came. 
Some vegetables had big seeds that were good 
to eat. One vegetable had flowers that were good 


to eat. 
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These are the potatoes and root vegetables that 


the boy pulled out of the soft dirt. 





These are the leaf vegetables that the girl 
picked in her garden. 








A little rabbit sat near by and watched. He 


liked the leaves and roots of vegetables, too. 
When the girl saw that little fat rabbit sitting 
there, she built a fence around her garden. 
“A fence will keep him out,” she thought. 
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Just then some birds flew over the garden. 
“We can’t put a fence on top of the garden to 


? 


keep out the birds,” said the boy. 
“Then we will scare the birds,” said the girl. 
They took an old hat and an old dress and two 
old shoes, and they made a scarecrow to scare 


away the crows and other birds. 


Ah 
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That summer the boy and girl learned how to 


get their vegetables ready to cook. 

All the vegetables had to be washed first. ‘The 
leaf vegetables were then ready to be cooked. 
Some of the root vegetables had to be scraped.: 
The boy and girl cut up some of the vegetables with 
pods and they took the seeds- out of other pods. 

The seeds in the pods were good vegetables, too. 
Then they cooked their vegetables. They 
learned that new vegetables must not be cooked 
too long. ‘They learned to cook vegetables 
without much water. They learned to be good 
vegetable cooks. 
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‘That summer the boy and girl worked and 
played out of doors. They were hungry all the 
time. | 

They ate the vegetables from their gardens. 
They ate much fruit, too. They drank milk 
three times a day and they drank a lot of water. 
Sometimes they ate meat. 


That summer both children grew bigger. 
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Who Eats Corn? 


Chickens eat corn. 
They pick it up with their bills. 
Pick, pick, pick. 


All over the country chickens eat corn. 


Cows eat cofn stalks and tender ears. 
Chop, chop, chop. 
Chop up the stalks and the ears 


For the cows to eat. 


Pigs eat corn. 
They eat so much that someone said 


Pigs are just corn on four legs. 








Ask the Rag Doll 


Long ago corn was just a big ear of grass. But 
it was good to eat. The Indians in this country 
ate corn and planted the seeds of the biggest ears 
until this sweet corn of the grass family grew 
larger and larger. 

When the white men came to this country, 
they made the corn grow even larger. Each year 
they kept the best ears for planting. ° They kept 
the ears with the biggest and most tender grains. 
Each year their corn grew larger and sweeter and 
more and more tender. 
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Many farmers wondered which ears of corn 
were best for planting. 

This is how many farmers find the best corn 
today. [hey take ten good ears of their corn. 
Then. they take six seeds from each ear of corn 
and do them up into what they call a rag doll. 
The rag doll is a piece of cloth that is wet. 

After a week they take out the seeds and look 
for the seeds that have grown most. These seeds 


come from the ears that are best for planting. 
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Rain, Sun, and Wind 


In the spring the farmers plant their fields. 
They make long rows and plant the corn in the 
rows. The rain falls on the fields. Soon little 
leaves come up. ‘The sun shines on the leaves, and 
rain falls on them. The leaves grow fast. The 
corn stalks grow higher than the farmer’s head. 

On the sides of the corn stalks grow little ears 
of corn with green leaves around them. ‘The ears 
grow big and yellow. From the tops of the ears 
grow long, silk-like threads. 

Then the leaves on the stalks get dry. ‘The 
wind rustles in the dry leaves. The farmers 


know it is time to pick the yellow ears of corn. _ 


I heard the wind in the corn one day. 
It rustled the leaves of corn to say 
That it was going far away 
And could not stay, 
Could never stay. 
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Enemies of Corn 


Corn has enemies that eat into the ear of corn 
and lay eggs. 

Corn has a white winter enemy that sometimes 
comes after the corn is up. This white enemy 
can kill the corn. 

Corn has an enemy that hops. 

The wind sometimes blows the corn down in 
the fields. 

The black crows sometimes eat the corn just 
after it has been planted. 

But corn has a great friend that scares away 


this enemy. 
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he Rooster and the Pearl 


One day a rooster was picking in the ground. 
He was looking for a grain of corn and he turned 
up a pearl. It was a fine white pearl. He took 
it to a near-by storekeeper. 

“T think it is a very fine pearl,”’ said the rooster, 
“but a little grain of corn would be of much more 


use to me.” 
nis 








Corn is food for pigs, chickens, cows, and 


people. Many things we use are made from corn. 
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Bread 





Everywhere in our country people eat bread. 
Long ago the Indians made bread from corn. 
Some bread is made from potatoes, but most 
bread is made from some kind of grain that has 
been ground into flour. 

Bread made from some grains is brown. 

Bread made from some grains is yellow. 

Bread made from some grains 1s white. 

Mothers make bread in their kitchens. The 
children smell it when it comes out of the stove. 
Nothing smells so good as fresh bread. 

Men with white caps make bread in big 
factories. Horses or autos carry the fresh bread 
from the factories to the houses where people 


live. 
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The wheat that makes our bread was once 


a wild grass. Now it grows for farmers in 
fields a mile wide and its seeds are much bigger 
than the seeds of wild grass. | 

At first the mile-wide fields are green with 
little tender leaves. ‘The sun shines on the tender 
leaves. Rain falls on the green wheat. The 
wheat grows and grows. The tops look like 
feathers. A mile-wide field of feathers of wheat! 
The wind rustles through the feathers of wheat. 
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When the wheat is ready to cut, the seeds 
at the end of the stalks are big. The wheat is 
high and yellow. Now it is a mile-wide field of 
yellow feathers of wheat. 

Whir-r-r-r! The big machine begins to cut 
the yellow wheat. Whiur-r-r-r! , 

Soon the big seeds at the ends of the stalks will 
be taken off. The seeds will be sent to mills. 
The mills will make the seeds into flour. 

_ Trains and boats will take the flour to stores. 
Mothers will buy the flour and make bread in 
their kitchens. 

Big factories will buy the flour and men in 


white caps will make bread from the flour. 


Then people in our country will eat bread. 








Bread and many other things we eat are made 


from wheat. 
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The Auto and the Horse 


The auto went whizzing down the street. Its 
engine was running well and it felt very fine. The 
street was full of other whizzing autos, and one 
horse was pulling a milk wagon. 

As the auto went whizzing by the horse, it called 
out, “You silly, slow old thing! What are you 
doing here? Don’t you know that the world has 
no use for you any more? Now the world wants 
trucks and autos. ‘The day of horses is over. ‘This 
is the day of machines.” 
The horse heard the auto as it went whizzing by. 

“You silly, fast thing!” he answered. “You 
don’t even know that there are lots of things a 
horse can do that trucks and autos can’t.” 
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“Could you go up a hill where there is no road?”’ - 


the horse said to himself. a 
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“Could you take the place of all the farm horses 


on the little farms?”’ 





“Could you pull a wagon through a field and on 


to market?”’ 





“Could you take the place of a horse and give 


children a ride on your back?” asked the horse. 





‘Here in the city, could you take the place of a 


horse for a policeman?”’ 





“Could you take the place of a horse in the 


circus?” 
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By this time the horse saw a house that he 
‘knew. He stopped. The milkman jumped out 
and took some bottles of milk to the door. He 


picked up some empty milk bottles. 
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Then the milkman came running back with 
the empty bottles. The horse started to go slowly 
and the milkman jumped into the wagon. 

“Good horse!’ he said. “I don’t have to tell 
you when to stop and when to go. You are better 
than an auto any day.” 

The auto was too far away to hear. But the 
horse was.glad that the milkman wanted a horse 


to help him work. 
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The Cowboy’s Horse 


The horse of the cowboy 
Wears no shoes. 

He never goes near a stall. 
He eats when he likes, 


He never is fed. 


He sleeps where he is, 
The grass is his bed. 


And it does not matter at all. 
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The Farmer’s H 
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The horse of the farmer 


Wears four shoes. 







At night he goes to a stall. 
One end for his tail, 

One end for his head, 

He sleeps where he eats, 
He eats in his bed. 





And it does not matter at all. 





The New Gasoline Station 


Joe’s family had just moved to a new house. 
Their home was in the back of their new house. 
The front part was a store. In the store were big 
and little cans with long noses. The cans had 
different kinds of oil in them. 

In front of their store stood a new gasoline 
pump. In front of the gasoline pump was the 
big road. On the road ran every kind of auto. 
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“Father,” said Joe when he went to bed the 
first night, “will the autos run all night on 
the road? I should like to hear them when I 
am in bed.” 

His father answered, “Some of the big trucks 
and vans and buses will run all night.”’ 

_ “Will they stop to get gasoline from our new 
pump?” asked Joe. 

“No,” said his father. “I have no gasoline 
yet. It will come tomorrow.” 

Joe wondered where the gasoline came from 
and where his father would put it. But he was 
too sleepy to ask. All night the big trucks and 
vans and buses whizzed by the gasoline station on 


the big road. Joe heard them, but before long he 


went to sleep. 





The next morning an enormous truck drove 
up to the new gasoline station. It was a big tank 
truck. 

Joe watched his father and the truck driver. 
They put a hose from the tank truck into a pipe 
that came out of the ground. Then. they turned 
on the gasoline. 

“Where does the gasoline go?” asked Joe. 

“Through the hose into our tank,” answered his 
father. “Our tank is under the ground.” 

Joe could hear the gasoline running through the 
hose into their tank. “Where do you get the 
gasoline?”’ Joe asked the truck driver. 

‘From those enormous tanks near the city. 


Didn’t you ever see them?” 





“But how did the gasoline get into those big 
tanks?” asked Joe. | 
“It comes from a factory where men make 
‘ gasoline out of thick black oil,” said the driver. 
_ Joe kept on asking questions. ‘“Where does the 
black oil come from?” he asked. 
“From hundreds of miles away,” said the truck 
driver. “Far away in the South are big oil fields, 
thick with high derricks. Men drive a pipe deep 
into the ground until it comes to the oil. ‘Then 
pumps run by machines pump up the thick black 


oil.” 


ts 


Joe had still another question. 


= 


“How does the oil get to the factory?”’ 
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When Father’s tank was full, the truck driver 
climbed up to the driver’s seat. 

“Any more questions, Joe?” he asked. - 

‘Just one more,” said Joe. ‘Where does the 
oil come from that Father has in cans im 
our store?” 

“That oil is made from the same thick black 
oil that is pumped out of the ground. ‘The oil 
for our auto engines and all our machines is made 
at the factories. Now I must be off.” 

Joe watched him drive off down the big road. 

More and more autos began to whiz by on the 
road. Some of them stopped at the new pump 
to get gasoline. ‘That day a truck loaded with 
cans of milk stopped at the gasoline station. 

A big moving van stopped, too. It was full 
of furniture. It had come all the way across the 
country. The driver wanted oil and water as well 
as gasoline. Joe watched a father fill up the 

tanks of all the autos 
that stopped at his pump. 
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Across the road from the gasoline station was 


another house. Joe saw a man come out of the 
house and get into a small auto. The man drove 
right across the big road to Joe’s pump. 

“TI see you are ready to sell gasoline,” said the 
man to Joe’s father. “Fill her up, please. I am 
the mailman. Have you any mail for me to 
take to the post office?” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “Come, look in our mail box.” 

The mailman drove to the mail box and Joe gave 
him two letters. 

“Maybe I'll have a letter for you when I come 


from the post office tomorrow,” said the mailman. 
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Then the mailman looked at Joe. ‘Where 
will you go to school?” he asked. 

“I will go to the new school house down the 
road,” said Joe. 

“Good! You can ride with Jane,” said the 
mailman. “Jane is my little girl. Every morning 
she will take the schon bus right in front of your 
new gasoline station.’ 

Then the mailman drove off. He drove from 
house to house, up and down country roads. He 
left mail in the mail boxes for people who lived 
in the houses. He took other mail out of the 
mail boxes and put it ina bag. “Then he took the 
bag to the post office in town. 

The next morning Joe stood by the road in 
front of the new pump. A little girl came 
running across the road and stood beside him. 


Pag 


“Tam Jane,” she said. ‘Father told me about 


you.” 
“IT am Joe,” he said. “I am going to your 
7 He 
school. 
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Just then they saw the school bus coming 
down the road. | 

The children in the bus called, “Hello, Jane!” 

“Hello,” “said: Jane. “Here~1s. Joe: ‘He is «a 
new boy for our school.” 
; “Hello, Joe,” said the children. 

The driver looked out and smiled. 

“Good morning, Jane,” he said. “Jump in, 
Joe. There are lots of new things on the road 
this fall. A new school house, a new gasoline 


station, and a new boy for school.” _ 
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Through a Mountain 


Once there was a very high mountain. It was 
a very long mountain, too. There was no road 
over the mountain and there was no road around 
it. It was hard for people on one side to climb 
over the mountain to see the people on the other 
side. It was hard for a horse to carry a man on 
his back over the mountain. 

‘““What shall we do?” asked the people. “We 
need a road. But it would take a long time to 
get over the mountain with a horse and wagon, 
even: if we had “a: road.’ 

“Why not build a railroad?” said one man. 

‘The mountain is too high for a railroad to go 
over it,’ said another man. 

“Yes,” said the first man. ‘‘We must build a 
railroad through the mountain. ‘The trains can 
go through the mountain. Then people on one 
side of the mountain can go to see those on the 


other side.”’ 
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Soon men began to dig a tunnel through the 
mountain. Some men began to dig from one side. 
Some began to dig from the other side. Their 
machines worked day and night. At last the 
men met inside the mountain. They had made a 
tunnel. 

Then they began to build the railroad tracks. 
Many men worked for a long time. At last the 


railroad was ready. 





A big engine came along the tracks. It pulled 
a train of cars. The people on one side of the 
mountain got on the cars. Off went the big 
engine puffing slowly up the side of the mountain 
and into the tunnel. 

The tunnel was dark. It grew darker and 


darker. Then the engineer saw a little sunlight 


in front of him. ‘The light got bigger and bigger. 








At last the engine came out of the dark into 


the light on the other side of the mountain. Down 
the mountain went the big engine, fast, fast, down 
the tracks. 

After that the trains ran many times a day. 
Then the people on one side of the mountain 
went to see the people on the other side. 
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Up in the Sky 


You go up the steps into the airplane. You 
sit down by a window and look out. The engines 
are making a loud sound. Whir-r-r-r-r-r!_ The 
airplane feels the whir of the engines. 

Slowly the airplane begins to move. Bump, 
bump, the airplane runs over the ground. 

Then the bumps stop. You look down. There 
is the airport below you. You are up in the sky! 


What can you see when you are up in the sky? 








You can look down and see where people live. 


When you fly over a city, you can see the streets 


and the roofs of many houses near together. You | 


can see factories with high chimneys pointing at 
the sky. 

Around the cities you can see farms with green 
fields. The houses and barns look very small and 
the cows in the fields look tiny. 

You can see little towns with roads running 
from one to another like threads. 

You fly through a cloud. Then you can see 


under you not the earth but just soft white clouds. 








What can you hear up in the sky? 


You can hear the loud whir of the engines. 
You can hear the wind whistle. 

What can you feel up in the sky? 

You can feel the airplane tip as the wind blows 
against it. You can feel a pushing in your ears. 

If you feel cold, you put a blanket over you. 
If you feel hungry, someone brings you food. 
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Then at last you can see the airport below 
you. You can hear a different sound in the 
engines. You can feel the airplane turn and head 
down. The land looks as if it were coming up 
to meet you. 

Bump! The wheels of the airplane bump the 
ground. The airplane bumps along. Bump, 
bump, bump! The airplane stops. The engines 


stop. 
You have landed. 





Faster and Faster 


Men climb up the mountain trails. 


Horses run with streaming tails, 


faster than men on mountain trails. 


Ships move over the water with sails, 
faster than horses with streaming tails, 


faster than men on mountain trails. 


Trains run over the shining rails, 
faster than any ship with sails, 
faster than horses with streaming tails, 


faster than men on mountain trails. 


Planes fly high and carry the mails, 
faster than trains on shining rails, 
faster than any ship with sails, 
faster than horses with streaming tails, 


faster than men on mountain trails. 


SAILORS AT WORK 
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3 Workers 


Some workers work on the land. - 
Some workers work on the sea. 

Of all the workers on sea and land, 
Which would you like to be? 


Some workers run an engine. 
Their engine pulls the train 
With a click and a clack and a click, 


In sunshine and in rain. 


Some workers build big houses, 
Way up into the sky. 
And some build houses on a farm 


With a big red barn near by. 


Some workers work on steamers 
That sail all over the sea. 
Sailor, captain, fisherman, 


Which would you like to be? 
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The Captain’s Boat 


Jim was seven years old. He wanted to be a 
sailor. Maybe that was because Jim lived near the 
sea and had always been on boats. Maybe it 
was because Jim’s father was a sailor and a 
fisherman. Anyway, when his father asked him, 


Jim had his answer ready. 
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‘When I am big, I shall be a sailor. I shall work 
on the sea.” | 

Jim’s father had blue eyes, as blue as the sea he 
sailedon. Hesmiled. ‘What kind of sailor, Jim?”’ 

“A fisherman like you,” said Jim. 

‘‘A fisherman has to be strong. A fisherman has 
to pull in the heavy nets,” said his father. 

‘When I am big, I shall be strong enough to pull 


? 


in the heavy nets,” said Jim. 


His father’s blue eyes smiled still more. 

‘“‘A sailor has to do as he is told,” he said. ‘“‘I 
have to do what the captain says.” 

“When I am big,” said Jim, “I will do what the 


Captain says, too. For I want to be a sailor.”’ 





‘Come on, Jim,” said his father. “Let’s go 
down to my fishing boat. I want to show you to 
the Old Man.” 

Jim wondered who the Old Man was. But he 
did not ask. He just followed his father down to 
the dock. His father jumped onto the boat. Jim 
jumped, too. 

On the deck stood a man as big as Jim’s father. 
But he was not an old man. 

Jim’s father said, “Captain, this is my boy. 
Jim, this is Captain Ben. Jim wants to be a 
fisherman when he is big.” 

‘‘What do you think a fisherman does?”’ shouted 
Captain Ben. His voice was so big that Jim jumped. 

‘He pulls in heavy nets. He has to be strong,” 
said Jim. But his voice sounded very little. 

“Ts that all a fisherman does?” shouted Captain 
Ben. Jim jumped again. 


? 


‘He does what the captain says,” said Jim in a 
little voice. 
Captain Ben gave a loud laugh. 
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“Is he laughing at me?’’ wondered Jim. He 
was a little afraid. But Captain Ben smiled. He 
gave Jim his hand. 

“Jim,” he shouted, “that is a good answer. 


Come to me when you are ready to be that kind 


of worker. Now be off! Your father has work 
to do. Now be off!” 





A Young Sailor 


Many years went by. Jim was now bigger than 
his father. He still wanted to be a sailor, just as 
he had when he was little. 

One day he went to the dock to meet his father’s 
boat. From the dock he saw the fishing boat with 
her sails full of wind. Then the sails came down, 
one by one. 

Next Jim heard the noise of the engine in the 
boat. Soon the boat was so near that he could see 
the sailors on it. Some of them were working 
with the sails. Some were busy on the decks with 
rope. 

But Jim could not see his father working. At 
last Jim saw him standing still and holding his 
arm. His arm was tied up. 

“What is the matter?”’ wondered Jim. 

Soon the boat was near enough for Jim to shout, 
‘““What’s the matter, Father?”’ 

Jim’s father looked up. 
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“T hurt my hand,” shouted Jim’s father. He 


smiled a slow, sad smile. 

Jim said nothing. But he thought, “That is bad 
for a fisherman.” 

When the boat was made fast at the dock, Jim 
jumped on and helped his father off. 


? 


“Let’s go right home,” said Jim. 
“Yes,” said Jim’s father. “Let’s go home.” 
Jim did not wait to see the sailors take off the 
fish. [he men took off hundreds and hundreds of 
fish while Jim and his father walked home very 
slowly. | 
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Jim’s mother saw them coming. She saw the 
arm tied up. She called, “Have you hurt your 
arm? Is it badly hurt? Let me look.” 

She took off the white cloth. The hand looked 
very badly hurt. 

Jim’s father looked at the hand, too. He said, 
“IT cannot go to sea with the ship next time. 
Captain Ben must look for another man.” 

“Yes,” said Jim’s mother. “Go down to the 


dock, Jim, and tell Captain Ben that Father 


cannot go to sea next time with his bad_hand.” 





Jim walked slowly back to the dock. He 
thought hard. He made a plan. When he got 
to the dock, he did not stop to watch the men 
taking off fish. He jumped onto the boat. 

‘Who are you?” shouted Captain Ben. 

elerain + jim; sur; he answered. He did not 
shout. But his voice was big and strong. 

“What do you. want?’ shouted Captain Ben. 
- “YT want to do my father’s work for him,”’ said 
Jim. 

“Go on!” shouted Captain Ben. 

“My father hurt his hand on your boat,” said 
Jim. “‘He cannot go to sea with you next time.” 

The captain gave Jim a long look. 

“When I was a little boy,” said Jim, “TI told you 
I wanted to be a sailor. You told me to come to 
you when I was ready. Now I am ready, sir!”’ 

“You are ready, are you, Jim? But why do 
you want to be a sailor?” 

Jim said, “I like the sea, sir. I am young and 


strong and big. I can pull in heavy nets now.” 
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“Yes,” shouted the captain. “I see you are 
young and strong and big enough. But is that all 
a sailor must be?’ He smiled a little. 

‘No, sir,” said Jim. “A sailor must be ready 
to do what he is told. I can do that, sir.” 

Captain Ben laughed long and loud. 

‘That is still a good answer,” he said. “Now 
be off!” 

Jim was afraid. What did the captain mean? 
Would he take him on? 

“Be off, I tell you! Be off and help the sailors 


with their work,” said Captain Ben. 


Jim smiled and smiled. 





“Help the sailors take off the rest of the 
fish. Then go home and tell your father and 
mother. But be back ontime. We sail at seven!” 

The fish were down in the hold, where sailors 
were putting them into boxes. On the deck was a 
derrick to lift the boxes out of the hold. The 


derrick was worked by an engine. Down went a 


long rope with a hook on it. Up came a box of 
fish on the hook. ‘The derrick turned and down 
came the box of fish on the dock. 

Jim helped the sailors. He worked hard. At 
last all the fish were off the boat. 





Jim ran home fast. He came running into the 
room. 

“What is it, Jim?’ asked his father. 

‘Tam sailing at seven,” cried Jim. 

His mother just said, “Oh!” 

But his father said, ““Good work!” 

‘What shall I wear?” cried Jim. 

“How would you like my coat?”’ said his father. 

Jim put on his father’s coat. It was too little! 

“T can make it bigger,” said Jim’s mother. 
“Here, give it to me.” 

“Don’t make it too big,” shouted Jim’s father. 
“After all, it is my coat.” 

Then he laughed. “Go on,” he said. “Make 
it fit Jim.” 


Jim sailed at seven that night. 


















Night on the Ocean 


It was night on the ocean, 
dark night on the sea. 

The big silver moon and the stars 
seemed to be i 
the only light 


on the wide, dark sea. 





Work at Sea 


A sailor’s work is hard. 

The heavy ropes hurt Jim’s hands. But he 
helped pull up the sails. The wind filled the 
sails The boat flew over the water. It left 
white waves behind. 

“This is fine,” thought Jim. 

The boat began to go up and down. ‘The waves 


were enormous. 


Up and down, 
Up and down, 
UP and DOWN. 
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You look strange, Jim,” said a sailor. “Are 


you sick?” 

“No!” shouted Jim. He did not want to be 
sick. But he was. He was seasick. 

But that was only the first day. He was not 
seasick after that. | 
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Jim was out on the sea for two weeks. He 
learned all about the boat. He learned to throw out 


the nets. He learned to pull them in, heavy with 


fish. He was a good sailor and a good fisherman. 








When the ship sailed home, there was his father 
on the dock. His father’s hand was well. He 
was ready to work again. 

“Captain Ben,” said Jim’s father, “do you want 

me back? My hand is well.” 
“Your boy is a good worker when he is not 
seasick,’ shouted the captain. 

‘““Was Jim seasick?” asked his father. Then he 
smiled. “‘Well, Jim, I was seasick, too, when I 
first went to sea.” 

Which did the captain want? Did he want Jim 


or Jim’s father? 


Captain Ben looked at Jim. ‘Then he looked at 
Jim’s father. 

“Jim is bigger than you,” he said. “But you 
are an old hand.” 

Then he shouted, “Be off! Be off! Get busy 
taking off the fish. You have work to do!” 

“Which of us?” asked Jim’s father. 

“Which of us?” asked Jim. 

The Old Man smiled his kind smile. Then 


he shouted in such a big voice that they jumped. 
po 1H!’ 





Said a Fish to a Fish | 


Said a fish to a fish, 
“Look away up high. 
~ What is that shadow 
Under the sky? 
That great dark shadow sailing by, 
Under the sky?” - 








Said a fish to a fish, 
“That shadow up high 
Is a yellow fish 











With a yellow eye 
That goes moving along 
Under the sky.” 





Fe Dh 
““Come, little fish, ™ 





Let us fly, fly, fly, a) 
Up where that shadow is 
Under the sky.” 


So up they came, 





Away up high, | 
Where they could see: » aa 
With a fish’s eye ms 

The great, dark shadow sailing by, 
The slow, dark shadow 





Under the sky. 


But the slow, dark shadow 
Under the sky 
Was no yellow fish 






With a yellow eye. 


For they could see 

With a fish’s eye 

‘That the slow, dark shadow 
Under the sky 

Was a fishing boat 

Sailing, 


J Sailing by, 
Over the ocean, 


Under the sky. 















“Come, little fishes, 

Fly, fly, fly, 

Fly from that fishing boat 
Under the sky. 

Come down in the ocean 


Away from the sky.” 


And the fishing boat sailed by. — 





All these things that we eat and use come out 


of the sea. 
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ne “The Busy ‘Harber 


The giant steamer’s long trip is almost over. 
Ahead lies the big city. Ahead lies the harbor. 
The captain has brought his steamer across the 
ocean. Now the pilot boat lies near by. A 
pilot steps from it into a rowboat. [wo sailors 
row the little boat alongside the steamer. 

~The pilot climbs up to the steamer deck. Now 
the pilot will take the steamer into the harbor. . 
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Down below in the engine room is the engineer. 
The pilot talks through a kind of telephone and 


tells the engineer what to do. 








The harbor is full of busy boats. Little tug 


boats are pulling barges. The barges carry heavy 
things. Some carry coal. Some carry stones. 
Some carry sand. 

Each tug boat has a captain and sailors. When 
the captains of the tug boats see the giant steamer, 
they get out of her way. When the steamer goes 
by, she makes big waves that go slap, slap, slap 
against the tug boats and the barges. 
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A ferry boat is carrying people and autos 


across the harbor. On top of the ferry boat are 
two pilot houses. In each house is a wheel. 
When the ferry goes across the harbor, the 
captain steers with one wheel. When the ferry 
comes back, the captain steers with the other wheel. 
The ferry boat does not have to turn around. 
-When the captain of the ferry boat sees the 
giant steamer, he blows his whistle and steers the 


ferry boat out of the way. 
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Slowly the steamer moves nearer her dock. 


‘Then she stops. Four little tug boats puff out 
to her. The men on the tug boats throw ropes 
to the sailors on the steamer. ‘Then the tug boats 
begin to puff hard. Two pull and two push. 
Slowly they move the steamer into her dock. 

The long trip is over. All the passengers get 
off the steamer. The sailors take off the freight. 
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Tomorrow the sailors will put another kind of 
freight into the hold. They will put all kinds of 
food into the big ice boxes. They will clean the 


little rooms for other passengers. 
es Three days after the steamer 


j /\ docks she will start out on 
/ | \\ 4 another long trip. Then she 


will carry different passengers*. 








and different freight. 





Land Ahead 


Ahead of the ship across the sea 

There is always another land. 

There is a land where the ship will come from, 
The land where the ship will go. 

The ocean is deep, 

The ocean is wide, 

But still the sailors know 


On the other side of the ocean 


Is the land where the ship will go. | 








BUILDING HOMES 
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It must be fun to be a tree 
And never know what you will be. 
For .as it grows | 
It never knows 
If it will be a house on land 
Or a boat that goes to sea. 


It must be fun to be a tree! 
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te lll 
Man Who Wanted 
to Build a House 


The 


Once there was a man who wanted to build a 
house. 

“But where shall I start?” he said to his wife. 
“T have never built a house before!”’ 

“You might make the roof first,” said his wife. 
“Then you will have a roof over your head, if you 
have to work in the rain.” | 

“But how can I build a roof when there is no 
house to build it over?” said the man. 

“Maybe you should build the upstairs first,” 
said his wife. | 
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“But how can I build the upstairs when there is 
no downstairs to build it on?” asked the man. 

“Maybe you should build the downstairs before 
you build the upstairs,” said his wife. 

“But when all the house is built how can I dig 
the cellar?”’ asked the man. 

““Maybe you should dig the cellar first,” said 
his wife. 

“That is right,” said the man. “I must dig the 
cellar first of all.” 


Edith Newlin 










o Will Build a 
Skyscraper ? 


In a big city some men wanted to build a big 
skyscraper. They knew it must be built deep 
under the ground and it must be built high into the - 
air. For that is the way a skyscraper must be — 
deep under the ground and high in the air. 

First, a man thought out just how the skyscraper 
should be built. ‘Then he drew a plan on paper. 

‘His plan showed just how a skyscraper should be 
- built deep under the ground. His plan showed 
just how it should be built twenty-seven floors into 
the air. He drew a roof with a high point. He 
worked hard. He was a smart man. 

‘Here are the plans,” he said at last. 
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Who will build the skyscraper deep into the 


rock under the ground? 

Workers came and made holes in the rock. 
‘They put in some powder. Bang! When the 
powder went off, it blew the rock into pieces. 

Then came a clatter, clatter, clatter! Down 
the street came a big machine. It was an enormous 


steam shovel. It had an engine inside. A man 


in the engine room made the steam shovel work. - 


The steam shovel had a long arm. It had a big 
. scoop on the end. It scooped up the pieces of rock. 


It scooped out an enormous hole deep in the ground. 


Now the hole was many feet deep. ; 
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Who. will build strong walls for the enormous 


cellar? 

Many workmen came. ‘They brought another 
big machine. The big machine mixed sand, small 
stones, and cement with water. “The men made 
strong cement walls. 

‘Here are strong walls for the enormous cellar,” 
said the workmen. 
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Who will build the skyscraper high into the air? 
More workmen came. Big trucks brought 
enormous steel beams. An enormous derrick lifted 
up the beams. The derrick put one end of the 
beams into the cement and stood the beams up into 
the air. ‘Ihe steel beams were strong enough to 
hold more beams on top of them. 
Higher and higher the beams went up into the 
air. [hey went up twenty-seven floors high. 
But the walls were not yet ready. 
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Who will build the skyscraper walls? 

More workmen came. More trucks came with 
big stones. “The enormous derrick lifted the big - 
stones from the trucks onto the steel beams. 

The workmen built strong walls out of cement 
and the big stones. ‘They left places. for doors and 


windows. in the walls. 


‘“Here are the walls,” said the workmen. 
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Who will build the roof? 


The workmen made the roof. They made it out 
of cement. They put sheets of something as bright 
as silver over the top. 

“Fire cannot hurt a cement roof,” said the 
workmen. “This is a very little roof for such a 


big skyscraper, but it is a strong roof. The top 
will shine in the sun like silver.”’ 
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Who will put in the many wires and the many 
pipes? 

More workmen came with many tools. Some 
ran wires up the walls, so the skyscraper could 
have light at night. Some ran pipes up the 
walls, so the skyscraper could have water. Some 
ran other pipes up the walls, so the skyscraper 
could be warm in winter. 

More workmen came with more tools. 

Bang, bang, bang! 

They built the wooden floors. They built the 
inside walls for the rooms. They put in the 
windows and the doors. 

But the skyscraper was not yet ready. 

More workmen eame. ‘Some put plaster on the 
walls to make them smooth and white. In some 
rooms workmen painted the plaster walls. In 
‘some they put paper over the plaster. In one 


little room they put paper with flowers and birds. 





‘“‘Now the skyscraper house is ready,”’ said the 


oe ee 


workmen. “We have built it deep under the 
ground and high into the air.” . 
Who will live in the skyscraper? 
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Who will live on twenty-seven floors? 
Who will live under the shining top? 


How many people will live in the skyscraper? 
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Who will live in the room that has flowers 


and birds on the walls? | | 





Kate Moves to Town 


Kate lived in the country. Her mother and 
father told her that she was going to move into the 
city to live in a skyscraper. ‘Then the little gir! 
began to cry. 

“Why do you cry?” asked her mother. “A 
city 1s a good place to live.” 

“Do cows live in a city?” asked the little girl. 
“Do chickens live in a city? Do birds fly around 
in a city? Do sheep and pigs live in a city? Do 
green vegetables grow in a city?” 

“No,” said her father. “But what are you 
crying about?”’ 

“Where will I get milk?” asked Kate. ‘Where 
will I get eggs and butter and green vegetables? 
Where will I find flowers to pick and to 
smell?”’ 

“You will see,’ said her mother. “We will 
go to the city today and you will see for 


yourself.” 
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On the way to the city they passed a milk truck 


taking milk from the country to the city. 





They passed another car. Kate saw this sign 
on the side of it: FRESH BUTTER AND EGGS. 





They passed a horse and a wagon loaded with 


red and yellow flowers. 





They passed one truck with a big tree in it. 
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They had to stop at a railroad track. A train 
was going to the city, too. Car after car after car 
went by Kate and her father and her mother. 

“What do you think is in those cars?” asked the 
little girl’s mother. 

‘T don’t know,” said Kate. ‘“‘I can see what it 
says on the cars, but I cannot see what is in them.” 

“Those cars came from all over this country,” 
said Kate’s father. ‘“They are bringing meat from 
Texas, corn and wheat from Missouri, and fruit 
from the South. Some cars bring milk and eggs 
and vegetables from the country to the city.” 

‘Then I won’t cry any more,” said Kate. “But 
tell me, what does the city send to the country?” 
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“Watch the trains that are coming out of the 
city and see if you can guess what is in them,”’ said 
Kate’s father. 

Kate thought hard and guessed ten things that 
might be in the trains that were going from the 
city to the country. 

“Anything more, I wonder?” said Kate. 

“Now look at everything you have on,” said her 
mother, “‘and guess where al! the things came from.” 

Kate looked at her hat and her dress, her shoes 
and her stockings, her bag, and her tie. 

“Why, everything I have on comes from the 
city,’ she said. “But still, everything I have on 
is made from things that come from the country.” 


“So it is,” said her mother. 
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By this time they had come to a skyscraper in 
the city. 

“Look,” said the little girl. “It almost scrapes 
the sky.” 

‘So it does,”’ said her father, “and it is to be our 
house.”’ 

“But a skyscraper is too big a house for us,” 
said Kate. ‘We don’t need a house so big that it 
scrapes the sky.” 

‘‘Many other people will live in that house, 
too,” said her father. “But one room in that big 
skyscraper will be your very own.” . 

Up they went twenty- 
seven floors. They walked 
into a little room. On 
the walls was paper with. 
birds and flowers. In the 
room were the little girl’s 
own bed and chair from 


her home in the country. 








Good Night, Room 


Good night, room, 
Good night, light, 
Good night, flowers, 
Birds, good night. 


Good night, window, 
Good night, chair, 






Good night, people, 


Everywhere. 
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A House of Their Own 





Three children once lived in a little town. 
Their houses were side by side on the same street. 

In the first house lived Ann. In the next 
house lived Bob. In the last house lived Charles. 
They put the first letters of their names together 
and called themselves the A BC’s. The three 
ABC's had always played together. 
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The A B C’s were always building houses. One 
day in the fall they made a house of leaves. They 
raked up all the leaves in their back yards. 

The A B C’s raked the leaves into long piles to 
make the walls of the rooms. Their house of 
leaves was so big that the front rooms were in 
Ann’s back yard. ‘he back rooms were in Bob’s 
yard. Charles made a barn of Jeaves in his yard. 

The children played in their new house until 


a strong wind came and blew away the aves J 


they had raked into walls. 





One cold winter day the A BC’s built a snow 
house. ‘They cut the snow into big blocks. ‘They 
piled the blocks of snow on top of one another to 
make a house. They left one place open for a 
door. ‘The snow blocks came together at the top 
so that the snow house had a round roof. 

The ABC’s crawled into their snow house 
through the door. It was very cold inside. 

The next morning was a school day. A warm 


wind blew and the sun was bright. 
When the A B C’s came home from school, Bob 
said, “Look at our house. The roof fell in.” 
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One summer day Bob said, “It’s too hot in the 
house and. it’s too hot out of doors. I wish we 
had our snow house now.” 

“We could have a cool house even in the 
summer,” said Ann. 

“Where could we be cool today?” asked Bob. 

“Up there,” said Ann, and she pointed up to 
the top of a big tree. The A BC’s looked and 
looked. The wind blew the leaves at the top 
of the tree. Down on the ground, the air was 
still. | 

“Come on!” cried Charles. ‘What are we 
waiting for?”’ 
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They pulled a ladder out of the shed behind 
Bob’s house and put it against the tree. 

First Ann climbed up the ladder and out on a 
big branch. Then Bob climbed up the ladder. 
He found another good branch. Then up the 
ladder came Charles. He had to climb up higher 
to find a good branch. 

The three children, up in oe tree, looked 


around. 








‘““My branch is as good as a chair,”’ said Ann. 


“We don’t need any walls to this house. It’s 
just all open windows,”’ said Bob. 

“But see what a good roof we have,” said 
Charles. | 

Over them was a roof of green leaves. The 
wind blew the leaves of their roof. The wind 
blew on the hot children. 3 

“Swish, swish,’ went the wind through their 
cool house. 
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“I wish we had a little house that would last 


) 


all winter and all summer,” said Charles one day. 
“Let’s make the old shed in my yard into a 
house of our own,” cried Bob. 
Bob’s mother said that they might do it. So 
they went to work. 
The shed had no windows. ‘It won’t be very 
cool in summer without windows,” said Ann. 
They got a saw and cut a hole in the wall. 
Bob’s father helped them put in an old window 
that they found in the shed. 
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“It won’t be very warm in winter without a 
fire,’ said Ann. “There is a chimney in this 
old shed. But we haven’t any stove.” 

“I know Mother has an old black stove upstairs 
that she doesn’t use. I’m sure she’d let us have 
it, said Bob. 

So they got the stove, but they still needed a 
stove pipe. Bob’s father bought a stove pipe for 
them and helped them fit it into the hole in the 


chimney. 
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‘What shall we have for furniture?” asked Ann. 

It didn’t take the A B C’s long to get boxes for 
furniture. Soon they had made chairs and tables. 
They even had a bed. 

‘“‘Now we have a house of our own,” said Ann. 

“This will be a good house all winter and all 
summer,’ said Bob. 

“TI am going to paint a sign,” said Charles. 
‘Now we are the A BC Club and this is our club 


house.”’ He came back with the sign and put it 


# 


over the door of the new club. house. 
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THe Cat Who Wondered § 





Once there was a little cat who lived outside§ 





the city. Every morning the little cat watched 
the men and women go away. 

“Why do the men and women go away in the 
morning?’’ wondered the little cat. 

Then she wondered about another thing. 
“Where do they go?” 

Still the little cat wondered, ““What would 
happen if I followed the men some morning and 
saw for myself where they went? I will do it!” 

So the very next morning the little cat drank 
her milk, washed her paws, and smoothed down 


the fur on the side of her face. 
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When the man in her house went out the door, 


she went out the door, too. On soft paws that 
did not make a sound she followed him down the 
street. 

The man stopped and bought a paper from a little 
boy. Then he walked on down the street until he 
came to the station. There he stood and waited 
for a train. All the men and women who go 


away in the morning stood there, too. 
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When the train came, the men and women got 
on the train and sat down. So the little cat got on 
the train and sat down, too. Only the little cat 
crept under a seat where no one could see her. 

The men were looking at their papers. One 


man slept. So the little cat slept, too. When 


‘the train stopped, more and more people got on. 


But the little cat did not see anyone get off. So 
she stayed on the train, too. 

At last the train went more and more slowly into 
a big dark station and stopped. 

Many of the men got out of the train and they 


walked out of the station and into the street. The 


little cat followed without a. sound. 
First she followed the man 
who lived in her house. He 
got on another train that ran 
under the ground. He got off 
that train and walked up some . 
steps into the daylight. He 


walked down a long street. 










This man went into the highest building on the 
street. He got into an elevator that went up and 
up. The little cat stayed right near him. 

The elevator stopped at many floors, but the 
man stayed in the elevator until he got to the top 
floor of the building. So the cat stayed, too. 

When the man got out, the little cat got out, 
She followed the man to a door. The man 
and the cat went into a room with glass walls. 


Through the glass she could see someone playing 


and someone singing. But she could not hear them. 





The man pushed a button. Then the cat could 
hear the people. The man waved to the people 
through the glass wall. Then he went to a round 
place in the wall and said, “This is station ABC. 
Good morning to everyone.” 

Many times the little cat had heard that same 
voice coming out of the radio at home. Now she 


knew where the man in her house went every 


morning. He went to talk on a radio. 








Then the little cat wondered, “Where do the 
other men go?”’ | 

She went out on the street and she followed a 
man in a brown suit and a brown hat. He went 
into a big building and into a room with cages in it. 
The room had high walls and white stone floors. 
Men were standing in some of the cages. 

The man went away and took off his brown 
hat and coat and then the little cat saw him 
standing at a cage window. He started to give 
people some money for the pieces of paper that 
they gave him. ‘The little cat watched the people 
come in, get their money, and go out. Now she 
knew where the man in the brown suit went every 


morning. 
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The cat went out on the street and followed a 
woman. She followed the woman into a building 
where there were many typewriters in one room. 
The woman sat down at her typewriter. ‘Then 
she put paper in her typewriter. The typewriter 
went very fast and made clicking sounds. 

On her little soft paws the cat went away to see 
what other people did. 

She followed one man into a big store. He put 
shoes on the feet of people who came and sat down 


in front of him. 
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Another man went into a big building where 
everything was white and all the people were 
dressed in white. ‘There were a lot of sick people 
in bed. No one saw the little cat as she crept 
around looking at everything. 

‘The man went in to see the people who were in 
bed. He sat down by them and talked to them. 
He laughed with them and gave them something 
to make them well. 

Sometimes this man put a little glass stick into 
the mouth of a boy or girl. ‘The little cat did not 
know what he was doing. She did not know that 
he was helping people grow strong and well in 
this big, clean house. 

The cat followed another man. He went to an 
office with a desk and a telephone. He had a big 
piece of coal on his desk. All the time the little cat 
stayed there, she heard him talking into a telephone. 

“Your house is cold?” he would say into the 
telephone. ‘Then I will send you some coal 
right away. How much do you want?” 
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Another woman went into a big building where 
there were lots of children. All the children stood 
up when she came in. 

“Good morning,” said the children. 

“Good morning,” said the woman. 


“Now we will sing,” said the woman. 


All the children began to sing, for the woman 
was their singing teacher. ‘The little cat sat under 
a desk and began to sing, too. ‘“Meo-o-o-w! 
Meeeeeoooo0o00owwwwwww! Meeeeoooowww!”’ 

“Stop!” said the singing teacher. “There is a 
cat in the room. Who brought a cat to school?” 

Everone looked around. But the cat jumped into a 
little girl’s desk just then and they never found her. 


P| 








When the singing began again, the little cat crept 
out and ran through the streets until she came to 
the station. ‘There she saw a lot of men with red 
caps. People called to them, “Red Cap! Red Cap!” 

The little cat ran and ran until she found the same 


train that had brought her to town. . She could 


tell that it was the same train by the smell of it. 








She gave a big jump and landed in the train just 


as it started to move out of the station. 

She sat down in the sunshine on one of the seats 
and was just going off to sleep when she heard a 
man coming through the train. The train began 
to move faster and the man began to call, 
“TICKETS! TICKETS!” Click,. click, ‘click! 
mG Ss LICKETS!) “TICKETS!” 

“Time to move on,” thought the little cat. “‘AI] 
this talk of tickets, tickets makes me jump.” 
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So the little cat ran through the train. She ran 
through two cars with seats and people in them. 
She ran through a car with many bags and boxes 
init. “There was a dog in one of the boxes. The 


little cat did not stop to look. She moved on as 


fast as she could. 








At last she found that she rT 


was at the front of the train. 
She was in the engine. The 
engineer pulled something and 
the train whistled. 

The cat jumped. 

The engineer looked down 
and laughed. 

“Well, well, well,” said the engineer. “Here 
is a cat coming home from town. Meow when 
you want to get off and I'll stop the train, Little 
ie Tan 

The train stopped here and there at the stations. 
At last the little cat smelled the smells she knew. 
The next time the train stopped, she crept by the 
engineer’s legs and jumped off the train. 

The little cat went home. She never wondered 
again where the men and women went every 
morning. She knew they all went to work. ‘The 
cat was very glad that she could lie in the sun in the 
_ country and not have to wonder any more. 
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The Rabbit Committee 


Fluff was a white rabbit. He was white where 
he wasn’t pink. His eyes were pink. The 
insides of his long ears were pink. His little 
nose was pink. ‘The under parts of his feet were 
pink. All the rest of him was white. 

Fluff had long, strong back legs. He could 
hop with little hops. Or he could make enormous 
hops with those long, strong back legs. — 

Fluff was like all rabbits in most ways. But 
there was one thing about him that was different. 
Fluff lived in a school. 
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The children in Fluff’s classroom took care of 
him. . They took turns. Each week three children 
were on the Rabbit Committee. One day Judy 
and Sam and Bill saw their names on _ the 
blackboard for the Rabbit Committee. 

The Rabbit Committee talked over their work. 

“Tl bring Fluff a green leaf and a good root 
vegetable tomorrow,” said Judy. 

“All right,” said Bill. “Then Sam and I will 
clean his box and give him fresh water.” 

The next morning the Rabbit Committee came 
to school ready to do their work. Judy went to 
Fluff’s box with the green leaf and the root. 

“Fluff isn’t here!”’ she cried. She was right. 
The door of the box was open. The box was 
empty. 

“Where can he be?” asked Sam. 

Bill went over to the blackboard. He picked 
up a leaf from the table near the blackboard. 

“Look,” he said. “Fluff must have been over 
here by the blackboard. See what he nibbled.” 
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‘The Rabbit Committee must find Fluff,” said 
the teacher. ‘Look all over the school.” 

‘Maybe he is in one of the other classrooms,” 
said Bill. “‘Let’s look there first.” 

But Fluff was not in any of the classrooms. 

“Maybe he hopped downstairs,”’ said Sam. 

‘‘Let’s look in the shop,” said Bill. 

The shop was the place where the children 
worked when they made things out of wood. 


They had made the box for Fluff in the shop. 





The shop was full of things the children in the 
school were making. ‘There were boats and little 
wagons, airplanes, and a table. On the floor 
were little pieces of wood and little piles of 
sawdust. | 

“Fluff has been here,” said Judy. “Look at 
the tracks his feet made in the sawdust.” 

‘He hopped all over the room,”’ said Bill. 

Sam looked hard at the tracks. “The tracks 


show that he hopped out of the room,”’ he said. 
“Let’s follow his tracks,” said Bill. 





The children followed the tracks out of the room 
and into the next room. On the wall of the room 
were pictures that different children had painted 
with bright-colored paint. 

Bill looked at one picture of a boat with sails 
and said, “That picture of yours is fine, Judy.” 
 “] worked hard on it,” said Judy. 

Sam was following the tracks in the sawdust. 


‘Fluff must have smelled the clay,” he said. 


‘He hopped all around where we keep the clay.” 
“T’m glad he didn’t find my clay bird,” said Bill. 











Then the Rabbit Committee went to a room 
that was very big. Their own class was working 
on a play that soon they were going to give in this 
room. 

Just now the children from all the classes were 
going into the big room to sing together. Bull 
and Judy and Sam saw their own class and their 
teacher coming to sing in the big room. 

“We haven’t found Fluff yet,” Bill said to their 
teacher. 

“Have you looked in the kitchen?’ she asked. 
“You know Fluff might go where he smelled 
food.” . 

The three children ran off to the kitchen. 

“T wonder if Fluff found the apples,’’ said Sam. 

Sawdust tracks showed that Fluff had hopped all 
around the kitchen. But he had not found any 
of the food. All the food had been put away. 

“Where did Fluff go from here?” said Bill. 
It was hard to see the tracks of Fluff’s feet now. 
They seemed to go to the cellar door. 
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“Fluff looked at all the places where we work. 
Maybe he wanted to see where Mr.. Brown 
works,” said Judy. Mr. Brown took care of 
the school building. 


? 


“‘Let’s look in the cellar,’ said Sam. 
Mr. Brown was in the cellar. He was putting 
coal on the fire. : 
“Why are you children down here?” he asked. 
“We are looking for our white rabbit,” said 


Bill. 
‘He won’t be very white if he has been hopping 


around in the coal!” laughed Mr. Brown. 








There were black tracks on the floor. 
“Fluff has been here!” Judy cried. “Maybe 


he is still here.”’ 


The children began looking everywhere in the 
cellar. 

Then Bill cried, “I see him! I see his pink 
eyes. ) 
Out from behind the coal hopped Fluff. His 
fur was black. His nose was black. ‘The insides 
of his ears were black. ‘The under parts of his 


feet were black. But his eyes were still pink. 
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Bill carried Fluff upstairs to their room. The 
other children were back in the room now. ‘The 
morning sing was over. 

“The Rabbit Committee has work to do now,” 
laughed the teacher when she saw Fluff. ‘Take 
him to the yard and wash him.” 2 

So the three children took Fluff outside to 
wash him. By the time he was clean, the class - 
came out into the yard. 

“Fluff needs to dry his fur in the sun,” said the 
teacher. “Let him hop around while you play.” 

“Tl give him his breakfast out here,” said 
Judy. She got the big green leaf and the good 
root. Fluff nibbled in the sun. First he nibbled 
the leaf and then he nibbled the root. 

When the play time was over, Judy carried a 
dry and very white rabbit upstairs again. She 
put him in his box and shut the door. “You stay 
~ there, Fluff, while we work,” she said. 

After that day Fluff stayed in his own room and 
was happy. : 
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You Can Be Busy 


You can be busy 
When you just sit still 
And think and think 
As you watch a hill. 


You can be busy 
When your eyes look around. 
You can be busy 


And make no sound. 











Never Worked aha Never Will 


Once upon a time, in the time we are now living, 
there was an old man who made things out of wood. 
He had a shop on a street in a small town. ‘There, 
all day long, he carved wooden ducks and wild 


geese. All his life the old man had carved wood. 
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All his life he had sat in his shop with a tool in 
one hand and a piece of wood in the other hand, 
carving wild ducks and geese. He would paint 
them the green and black colors of wild ducks 
and the wonderful colors of wild geese. He 
would put them in the windows of his shop where 
people going -by could see them. 

People from everywhere would come to his 
shop to buy the things he made. Sometimes they 
came just to talk to the old woodcarver, because 
he was a happy old man. 

But there was one _ thing 
that the people from all over 
the world could not understand. 
Over the woodcarver’s door 
there hung a big sign. The 


sign said, 


NEVER WORKED 
AND 
NEVER WILL 





The people asked, “How can Jim Bailey carve 
wood all day and paint it and sell it and then say 
he never worked and never will?” 

“Why,” said the people from everywhere, “he 
works all day, and he has worked all his life 
carving wood, and he will work tomorrow. What 
does his sign mean?”’ 

“It means,” said Jim Bailey, “that I never 
worked a day in my life and I never will.” 

“But you work from seven in the morning until 
seven at night. You work every day, carving the 
wild geese out of wood. What do you mean?’’ 


? 


“If you don’t know, I can’t tell you,” said the 
old man. “I never worked and I never will.” 

The old woodcarver laughed at the people 
who did not understand. He laughed some more, 
because he was a happy man. 

People from all over the world went away with 
the wooden ducks and the wild geese they had 
bought. 

They shook their heads. 
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‘We don’t know what he means. He works 
harder than any of us. Yet he says, ‘I never 
worked a day in my life and I never will.” 

The lazy children from all around came to the 
old man’s shop. ‘They, too, watched him carve 


the wooden ducks. When they saw his sign, 


NEVER WORKED 
AND 
NEVER WILL 


they thought, “Here is a man like us. He doesn’t 
work.”’ 

The old man shook his head and said, “Go away, 
lazy children. You don’t understand what I mean. 
I still say, ‘I never worked a day in my life and I 
never will.’ You wouldn’t have to work, if you 
could understand my secret.” 

The lazy children from all around were too lazy 
to guess his secret. ‘They shook their heads and 
walked off. ‘They said, ““The old manis silly. We 
don’t know what he means. He works all day.” 
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Other children from all around came to the old 
man and watched him carve the wild geese out of 
wood. They watched him paint his wooden geese 
the wonderful wild bird colors. It made them 
happy to see what the old man was doing. 
Sometimes he let them help him paint the lovely 
wild bird colors. 

These children never asked the old man about 
his sign. ‘They liked what he was doing so much 
that they never thought of it as work. ‘That was 


how they knew the old man’s secret. 





A Little Dictionary 


Here are 45 words from some of the stories in this book. 


The dictionary helps you to find out what these words mean 


in the stories. Each number shows you one page where you 


will find the word. 

airport An airport is a place where airplanes land. 
barge A barge is a large flat boat for freight. 
beam A beam is a long piece of wood or steel. 
cellar A cellar is a room under the house. 
cotton Cotton is a plant used to make cloth. 
dairy A dairy is a place where cows are milked. 
deck The deck of a ship is flat like the floor. 
derrick A derrick is a machine for lifting heavy things. 
dock A dock is a place where ships land. 

ears The ears of corn grow on the corn stalks. 
elevator An elevator carries things up and down. 
engineer An engineer is a man who runs an engine. 
factory A factory is a place for making things. 
ferry A ferry boat takes people back and forth. 
garden A garden isa place where plants grow. 
gasoline Gasoline makes autos and machines go. 
harbor A harbor is a good place for ships. 

hold The hold of a ship is a place for freight. 
ice Ice is used to keep milk and food cold. 
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144 
174 
189 
19 
9 
33 


‘154 


161 


154 
IIl 


142 
40 
175 
100 
132 
93 
161 
36 


kitchen 
ladder 
lamb 
log 
market 
mill 


miner 


The kitchen is the room where food is cooked. ts 


A ladder is used to climb up to a high place. 
A lamb is a young sheep. 

A log is part of a tree after it is cut down. 

A market is a place to buy and sell things. 

A mill is a place where machines work. 

A miner digs things out of the earth. 


mountain A mountain is a very high hill. 


nets 
ocean 
office 
"pearl 
pilot . 
pods 
rayon 
sap 
stalks 
stall 
stove 
tank 
trucks 
an 
tunnel 
van 
weaver 
wool 


Nets are used for some kinds of fishing. 

An ocean is a wide sea of salt water. 

An office is a place where people work. 

A pearl is made by a little sea animal. 

A pilot steers the ship into the harbor. 
Pods hold the seeds of some kinds of plants. 
Rayon is a cloth made from plants or milk. 
The sap carries food to all parts of a plant. 
Stalks hold the flowers and leaves of a plant. 
A stall is a place in the barn for a cow, 


A stove is used to hold fire inside the house. 


A tank is a place that holds gasoline. 

Trucks are big autos that carry things. 

A tug is a little boat that helps big steamers. 
A tunnel is a long hole under the ground. 

A van is a big truck that carries furniture. 
A weaver makes cloth from thread. 


Wool grows on sheep and is made into cloth. 
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and Machines. 


Word List 


339 new words listed below appear in this book, Animals, Plants, 


448 words in this book not listed below are words that appear in 
Farm and City or in the first-grade books of the Reading for 
Interest series. Basic forms and inflectional variants if another 
form of the word has been introduced in this book, compounds 
whose component parts are known words, words that have ap- 
peared as part of a compound, contractions, and letters repre- 
senting sounds that are not words are not included in the 


vocabulary count. 


WHAT DO 
YOU NEED? 


I 
2 


3 silly 


himself — 


sick 
such 

4 woman 
sad 
sheep 
wool 
clothes 

5 world 
shook 

6 face 
matter 


7 meet 

8 felt 

9 ‘strange 
left 
cotton 
sheets 
blankets 
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Io 


EE 
12 


voices 
shirt 
shorts 
even 


drink 


hurt 
guess 
about 
think 


nothing 
near 
killed 
afraid 
been 
coal 
same 
seemed 
rock 
downstairs 
bright 
chimney 
stove 
pipe 
build 
papers 


19 crept 
millions 
wear 
salt 
soda 

20 glass 

might 

die 

myself 
lay 
wonderful 
happy 
surely 
believe 

22 ever 
these 


23 told 

24 

25 

26 ago 
heat 


SEE FOR 
YOURSELF 


27 yourself 


2 


_ 


28 

29 Missouri 
themselves 
show 
until 

30 deep 
parts 

31 Lucy’s 
wonder 
friend 

32 buttons 
stall 
bag 
clean 
silver 

33 squirt 
fill 
bottles 
dairy 
machines 

34 

35 men 

36 ice 
kept 
which 


37 sweet 
sour 

38 factory 
fertilizer 
land 
better 

39 bones 

40 

41 skins 

42 mine 
miner 

43 pieces 

44 leaf 

45 fall 
feel 

46 mill 

47 Tiver 
logs 

48 beat 
pulp 
wire 
cloth 

49 rollers 
wound 

50 wasp’s 
built 

CLOTHES 

TO WEAR 

51 

52 

53 rubber 

silk 

54 

a 

56 smooth 
threads 
twisted 


57 wove 
woolen 


58 
59 fit 


write 
send 


60 wrote 
sell 
spin 
weave 

61 South 


62 bolls 
pickers 
broke 


63 
64 wore 


pr etty 


65 lambs 


bushes 
East 
Europe 
66 hung 
move 
slept 
danced 
67 use 
68 bare 
mud 
69 leather 
start 
both 


small 


70 calfskin 
brought 


71 fine 


72 pigskin 


tips 

73 

74 because 
China 
mulberry 
rest 

75 worm 
body 

76 unwind 
winding 
stick 

77 weeks 
weaver 

78 

79 life 
moth 
laid 
hundred 
bought 

80 family 
fed 
young 
nibbling 

81 while 

82 lifted 

83 

84 lovely 
cocoon 

85 boiling 
unwound 
spools 

86 rayon 


87 cellulose 
88 


89 


go great 
boots 
against 

gI 

92 sap 

93 donkeys 

94 dolls 
pencils 
caps 

95 oil 
grains 

96 

FOOD FOR 
ALL 

97 

98 

99 wheat 
treat 
drop 
neat 
sit 

100 


1o1 dirt 
meal 


102 


103 potatoes 
104 

105 

106 fence 

107 scarecrow 


108 learned 
scraped 


pods 
109 


24.5 


stalks 
tender 
legs 
rag 
Indians 
larger 
each 
best 


112 
113 


IIo 


III 


rows 
rustles 


I1q enemies 


115 rooster 


pearl 
~ 116 


117 
118 


flour 
wild 
mile-wide 
feathers 
11g whir-r-r 
begins 

120° 

ROADS 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 


circus 


empty 


24.6 


132 gasoline 
Joe’s 
pump 

133 

134 tank 

driver - 

hose 
questions 
derricks 
loaded 
furniture 
mail 

post 

office 


135 
136 
Bos 
138 
39 


140 
141 


mountain 
dig 
tunnel 
tracks 


airport 
below 
roofs 
pointing 


145 


146 


147 wheels 


148 trails 
streaming 
ships 

rails 


SAILORS AT 
WORK 


149 sailors 


150 


151 


152 


53 
hs 
SF 
156 


LSJ 
158 


ee 


160 


162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 


171 


click 
clack 
steamers 
captain 
fisherman 
Jim 

seven 
answer 
nets 


deck 


rope 
arm 
shout 


fish 


plan 
sir 


lift 
hook 


ocean 


throw 


172 giant 
ahead 
pilot 

173 talks 
telephone 


174 tug 
barges 


175 ferry 
steers 


176 passengers 
freight 
ay 
178 
BUILDING 
HOMES 
79 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 


upstairs 


skyscraper 
drew 

185 
186 powder 
clatter 
steam 
shovel 
scoop 
walls 
mixed 
cement 


187 


188 

189 steel 
beams 

190 

I19I 


192 

193 tools 
plaster 

194 

195 Kate 


~196 passed 


197 

198 Texas’ 

199 

200 

201 

202 Ann 
Bob 
Charles 
ABC’s 

203 raked 

204 

205 


206 ladder 217 radio 230 
shed 218 money 
branch ‘ere 231 
a 219 typewriters 
aan 220 desk z33 
EA 221 teacher 733 
a 222 734 
210 paint 235 
club 223 tickets 
236 
PEOPLE AT 774 237 
WORK 225 238 
211 226 committee 
ys Fluff 
pink 
213 women 239 
paws 227 Judy 
214 blackboard 
215 228 shop 240 
216 229 sawdust 241 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


pictures 
clay 


class 


Mr. 


geese 
colors 
woodcarver 
understand 
Bailey 

carve 

mean 


lazy 


For permission to use copyrighted material, thanks are due the 
following publishers and authors: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, for “How Do You 
Know?” (“How Do You Know It’s Spring?”) from The 
Fish with the Deep Sea Smile, by Margaret Wise Brown, 
and for “Who Needs Animals?” “Who Needs Plants?” 
“We Need Plants and Animals” (adapted from “Silly 
Will”) and “The Cotton Dress” (adapted from “The Chil- 
dren’s New Dresses”) from Here and Now Story Book, by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
Harper and Brothers, for “The Rooster and the Pearl,” from 
The Fables of La Fontaine, translated by Margaret Wise 


Brown. 


Edith Newlin, for “The Man Who Wanted to Build a 


House.” 


Story Parade and Margaret Wise Brown for “Night on the 
Ocean” and “Never Worked and Never Will.” 
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